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Iw presenting our first sheet to its patrons, we 
will avail ourselves of the privilege which custom 
has given us, further to unfold our views and expec- 
tations. As we observed in our prospectus, in de- 
dicating this paper to the Jadies particularly, we do 
so with the ** hope of exciting in their minds a spi- 
rit of emulation, and a taste for the cultivation of li- 
terature.” The performance of such a task, we are 
well aware, would have devolved with much more 
propriety upon an abler head : but as noone else, 
in our circle, bas assumed the pleasant duty, we 
will enter upon it, with diffidence it is true, but not 
without cheerfulness sufficient to enable us to with- 
stand the rude blasts of criticism. The rose of the 
wilderness, though it bloom more solitarily than that 
of the summer house, may not be less fragrant. — 
Yet, as thegame variety is not to be found in the 
desert that decorates the cultivated garden, we are 
sure our fair readers, expecting but little, will be 
too magnanimous to censure much, 

One of the best poets that ever lived has truly 
said— 

“* Fullmany a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

Our aim will therefore be, not to become conspi- 
cuous by the culture of new flowers to strew in their 
paths, but-principally to collect and diffuse those 
which have already bloomed their brief hour, and 
are now perishing in the chill winds of neglect. 

Perhaps some may think that it does not well be- 
come one who has not yet attained the age at which 
the judgment is matured, to attempt to improve or 
direct the taste of females. It may even be deemed 
presumption. Our object, however, being rather 
to entertain than instruct, we hope to escape the 
imputation of a desire todictate. Yet, with all the 
deference due.to the sex—with all the timidity 
which their loveliness, and all the reverence which 
their virtues, have inspired in our bosoms—with a 
due sense of gratitude for their manifold kindnesses 
and tender assiduities—we will presume, occasion- 

ally, to spread before them prece;-ts for their go- 
vernment, examples for their imitation, and models 
for their improvement. These precepts, examples, 
and models, however, shall not be the fruits of our 
fancy, nor the results of our judgment. They 


shall be §&thered froif the exuberance of richer 
minds. 


We are not without the bopé, that some of our 














fair will aid us in diversifying our columns, 
and‘in “holding up the mirror to nature.” For this 
purpose, they have our earnest and most respectfyl 
invitation.. The many examples of illustrious fe- 
malés, who have devoted their talents to composi- 
tion, should stimulate those of the present day to 
a laudable rivalry. Th flowers of literature have 
never yet appeared more: lovely than when culled 
and arranged by a fair florist, because the generous 
beholder is ever disposed to contemplate them with 
a liberality of feeling, and an exemption from that 
severity of criticism which is applied to the rougher 
sex. In their productions we find a delicacy, a pa- 
thos, and, withal, asprightliness of manner, that are 
certain to « 4ptivatethe heart, and win it over to the 
state of mind which the writer possesses. With all 
these inducements to emulation, superadded to their 
natural desire to please, there is sufficient reason to 
predict, that the period is not very remote, when 
the American female will celebrate, in flowing 
strains of prose and verse, thé exploits of the he- 
roes of her country—the pre-eminence of its insti- 
tutions—the virtues of its citizens—the boldness 
and beauty of its landscape—the majesty of its ri- 
vers—and the romantic grandeur of its mountains. 

Actuated by the fond expectation that we shall, 
in some measure, aid the cause of virtue, and incite 
the mind to useful research, we will pursue the 
task, without the vanity to expect any other plaudit 
than than which candor and liberality’ will ever 
award to zeal in 4 good cause. 


(CP Although this work is particularly devoted 
to the ladies, it.must not be inferred that gentle- 
men are to be excluded from a participation with 
them in its edification, if any be afforded: on the 
contrary, we hope to render it acceptable to all who 
relish the beauties of literature and the productions 
of genius. We therefore invite the aid of literary 
friends, male and female—to write, to read, and to 
patronize, 
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E’en here, at home, what scenes arrest the view ! 
Scenes full of intrest and of beauty too. 


























We have thought that a brief sketch of the spot 
selected for the culture of ** Taz Gantayp,” might 
interest some of our distant readers, who have not 
had an opportunity of examining the chaotic mass 
which is here deposited. Such a sketch we here 
attempt ; but, unqualified as we are to do justice to 
scenery which deserves all the powers of poetic in- 
spiration, and the best delineations of a magic pen- 
cil, it must not be expected that we shall do more 
than glance at the numberless beauties which sur- 

round us. 

The village in which it has been our lot to be lo- 
cated, as an humble citizen, is not entirely un- 
known in character to those abroad. It owes its 
celebrity to something more than the rugged hills 
which encircle it, or the proud streams that lave 
their banks along its outskirts. Itis the site select- 
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ed by the penetrating eye of Columbia's first and 
dearest chieftain, as being suited, by its security 
and seclusion, to the manufacture of arms ; that we 
might “*in peace prepare for war.” Even in this 
point of view the spot is consecrated in the bosom 
of every citizen—for whatever is associated with 
the name of Wasarneron, is impressed in eternal 
remembrance upon the tablet of the heart. This, 
too, is the valley, and these the hills, which attract- 
ed the attention of the sageof Monticello, even 
amidst the sober researches of philosophy, and a 
view of which he styled “ worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic.” 

The town is situated in the north-east section of 
Jefferson county, Virginia, in latitude thirty-nine 
degrees twenty minutes north, an.l two degrees 
forty minutes west of Philadelphia. On the south 
east is ranged a portion of the Blue Ridge, at the 
base of which the Shenandoah river winds its de- 
vious way. The north-east is skirted by another 
range of this stupendous mountain, at the foot of 
which the boisterous Potomac is seen, engulphing 
the feebler waves of the Shenandoah, and seeking, 
through the chasm in the ridge, over rocks and falls, 
a vent eastwardly to the Ocean. The peculiar si- 
tuation of the crags and protruding precipices, has 
favored the theory, that this vacuity waiiednced 
by some terrible convulsion of nature, which gave 
an outlet to the vast lake whose waters once over- 
spread the fertile valley of Virginia. ‘To the west, 
stretching from one river to the other, is a hill of 
considerable altitude, ‘characterised by gentle de- 
clivities and precipitous steeps. On the narrow 
strips of land which intervene in angular form, on 
the margin of each stream, are the Armory build- 
ings, and the habitations of those engaged in the 
manufactory, and of others, whose avocations ate in 
some degree identified therewith. 

The whole presents a most interesting aspect, 
and cannot fail to excite, in a susceptible bosom, 
emotions of reverence and awe. Here, truly, doth 
mau feel his impotence, and here are impressed the 
wonders of an Almighty hand. Wherever you 
turn, the eye is feasted with the sublimity of the 
scene, That heart must be as adamantine as the 
granite of the cliffs, which is not softened into a feel. 
ing of adoration at the contemplation of objects so 
magnificent, and so far above the feeble monuments 
of human pride. , 

The approaches to this place, particularly from 
the east, are marked by a ruggedness that gives 
the visiter an early image of the picturesque spot of 
his destination, environed with “ rocks inaccessible, 
and summits that tire the eagle’s wings.” The road 
for three miles on each side of the Potomac, is trac- 
ed along the craggy sides of the mountains, where 

massy rocks are overhung, and the river is foaming 
and roaring at their base, as if conscious of » power 
that had severed the ponderous ridge in twain. — 
During the journey, in the season when the waters 
flow in profusion, the eye is occasionally arrested 
from the rustic objects of its admiration, to witness 
the rapid descent of heavily freighted boats, plied 
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Ly the cheerful boatmen, bearing to the ocean the 
surplus products of an exuberant soil. The mind 
is involuntarily withdrawn, for awhile, from its mus- 
ings on natural grandeur, to an estimate of the be- 
netits whieh an improved state of the navigation 
would yicld, as well to those who inhabit the marts 
of commerce, as te the adventurous mariners who 
brave the rigors of the winds and the waves. The 
votaries of «cence, either in geclogy or botany, may 
occupy themselves in an examination of the substan- 
ces which abound in their way, or of the plants 
which adorn with their beauty and charm with their 
fragrance the brows of the hills. In coming from 
the west, the prominent objects of attraction, altho’ 
not so rude and numerous as those which appear 
from the east, are such as are calculated to produce 
thoug bts that bewilder while they exalt the mind.— 
The traveller is not aware of being situated on an 
eminence of more thana hundred feet above the ri- 
verjuutil he approaches within sight of its impetuous 
pples and within the sound of its hoarse murmur- 
mys. He then beholds the cleft mountains, and the 
¥ the rapid stream, but cannot yet disco- 
yer the tenements of fifteen hundred inhabitants 
nnpassed in the glen; norcan his fancy suggest 
io him any outlet from this romantic and wild abode, 
until he descends inta the very bosom of the village. 
hicre he again finds his attention diverted from the 
scenery, picturesque and beautiful as it is, to a con- 
templation of the surprising efiorts of human inge- 
uity, where labor is simplified and expedited by 
the use of machinery. Here, too, the man of sci- 
ence, in another branch, may indulge his reflec- 
tions, and see a fine illustration of the laws of mo- 
tion, variously and usefully applied. 

The views which make the deepest impression, 
and which, in truth, sublimate the mind, are those 
presented from the summits of the ridges on either 
side which rear their lofty peaks towards the 
Here the eve can st'ctch over and survey 
the apparently boundless landscape, and the heart 
ruminate upen heavenly benificence and majesty, 
and upon the ceaseless enterprise of the creature 
The soul is imperceptibly lifted from earth, 
uid, for a moment, forgets the strifes, the turmoils, 
the petty passions, and the griefs, which agitate and 
disturb the inmates of the vale beneath. It is led 
to wonder bow the fragrant zephyr, teeming with 
the sweets of the variegated foliage which the ge- 
nial sun and showers of spring have nurtured, can 
be tainted by the breath of discord and contention.” 
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the splendour of the mountain scenery is calculated 
to impart delight. Even when the withering winds 
and sickly sun of autumn have blasted and seared the 
leaves, and caused thein to relinquish their filial 
hold on the parent stems, strewing the earth with 
ms of a verdure that once enrap- 
tured the sight, the scene is far from being destitute 
of interest. Nor do the desolating blasts and piere- 
ing frosts of winter obliterate from the fancy the 
images of grandeur so indelibly impressed. Altho’ 
the huge rocks are divested of their summer friends, 
e only the ivy, which still clings to them with a 
tevotional fondness—the sturdy and towering oaks 
stripped of their transient ornaments—and the wild 
fiowers robbed of their fragile petals by the rigors 
of the season—yet still there are charms which no 
changes can efface. The alternate gaicty and gloom 
which prevail, serve but to show more forcibly the 
influence of that power which 
‘* Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stara, and blossoms in the trees.” 
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rhrough all the ruutations of time, the attractions 
ire innumerable; but there are periods when pecu- 
liar beauties are developed. The difference in the 


* We only allude here to those collisions which 
conflicting imterests arouse in every community.— 
Chis has but its share. Perhaps if it were our bu- 
siness to note the characteristic traits of the inhabi- 
tants, we should do ro more than justice to rate 
unong them a disposition to sociality and harmo- 
mous imtercourse. 








temperature of the heights and the valley is often a 
matter of observation. No spectacle can be more 
grand than that afforded after a showerof sleet in the 
winter, when brilliant icicles are suspended from 
the pendent boughs, and the prejecting rocks seem 
plated with silver ; the whole glittering and chang- 
ing in the sun-beams, presenting all the various hues 
which delight the vision, the tints deepening or les- 
sening according to the color of the plant, shrub, or 
object, thus decorated. When the sight is first di- 
rected to the brightness of the hills, so proudly be- 
decked, the beholder loses, for an instant, the re- 
membrance of winter, and fancies that he sees the 
whole landscape robed in the gay drapery of spring. 
But description is vain. Naught but an actual par- 
ticipation in the pleasures of the scene can convey 
an image of its magnificence. 

The hill to the west, which interposes its com- 
paratively diminutive head, as if, by contrast, to 
show the superiority of its gigantic neighbors, is 
anothor spot suited to the employment of the con- 
templative mind. It is on this mount that the cele- 
brated rock is poised, which attracted the observa- 
tion of Mr. Jerrerson, and which now bears his 
name. A large piece of it was tumbled from its 
curious resting place, by the direction of a person 
who had suffered the turbulence of party spirit to 
rage in his bosom and excite a hostility to the sage 
whose title had been given to it. The remnant is 
still a subject of inquiry and examination by every 
visiter, and is marked by the carvings of those who 
ascend to view it, each one anxious to associate his 
name with that of the philosopher. This massy 
rock, which sits loosely upon its kindred substance, 
seems, from its position, to menace destruction to 
every thing beneath. But years have rolled by, and 
surrounding objects, animate and inanimate, have 
crumbled to the dust, yet this still reigns, in proud 
majesty, the monarch of the scene. 

On the romantic summit of this hill, too, shaded 
by a grove of pinés, and encircled by the brier and 
the wild-rose, rest the remains of those once dear 
to friendship, society, and love—the tender parents, 
whose watchful vigilance had guarded their infant 
pledges—the devoted husband and wife,whose con- 
stant delight it was to dispense happiness around 
and within the precincts of their peaceful dwelling 
—the tond brother and sister, whose affections were 
centered in their relatives, and whose opening vir- 
tues gave early hopes of future usefulness—and the 


| lovely babe, whose cherub smile had oft dispelled 
But it is not in the season of flowers only that | 





tie sorrows which clustered around and sought en- 
trance at the paternal threshold. 

Here, in the evening, divested of every feeling 
but those which fit the mind for the exercise of gra- 
titude and devotion, the secluded and pensive wan- 
derer may commune with his sorrows ; heavea sigh 
over the grave of his affections ; and shed a tear to 
departed worth. Here may the admirer of Nature 
feast his soul upon the glories of creation ; he can 
gaze upon the starry firmament * shining to the 
maker’s praise;”-—upon the bright-orbed “ queen of 
night,” rolling in cloudless majesty through the hea- 
vens, or upon the united waters, silvered by her 
orient beams, rushing beneath the cliffs, and pursu- 
ing, through the vista, their resistless journey to the 
**vasty deep.” 

Such is the place for meditation, and such the 
moments to cherish the feelings which are inspired. 

“ Then is the time, 
For those whom wistlom and whom nature charm, 
To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd, 
And soar above this little scene of things ; 
To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their fret 
To soothe the throbbing passions into peace, 
And woo lone Quiet in her silent walks.” 

ES 

** The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 
Move not the man, who, from the world escap'd, 
In still retreats and flowery Solitudes, 
To Nature’s voice attends,” 
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(GF Those persons who may, hereafter, wish to 
become subscribers to this work, can be furnished 
with the numbers from the commencement. It is 
hoped that it will be found worthy of preservation, 
and be bound at the end of the year, by which 
ineans it will constitute a conyenient volume. 

———— > — 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Buss & Warts have published a new no- 
vel, entitled ‘*.4 Winter in Washington, or Me- 
moirs of the Seymour Family.” It is said to be 
the production of an American lady, and is favora- 
bly spoken of by those who have perused the manu- 
script.—{V. Y. Patriot. 

‘Three thousand copies of the “ Pret” have al- 
ready been sold, and a second edition is in press.— 
It is by the author of the **Sex,” “ Pioneers,” &c. 





AMERICAN LADIES. 

The following brief but merited encomium onthe 
talents of the American Ladies, is published in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, extracted from 
a letter written by a distinguished English gentle- 
man at Jerusalem to his friend in Philadelphia. 

‘**1 now address you from the Moly City, from 
JenusaLem—that town which ! have so often heard 
you say, vou had such a desire to visit ; and when 
wandering in its slovenly streets, and amongst its 
ruinous sepulchres, I miss my pleasant companion 
at Paris. 
meeting with some countrymen of yours, viz: a 
gentleman, lady, and suite, from Tunis. ‘They are 
the most interesting people I have ever met with ; 
in consequence, I have formed a strict intimacy 
with them. The lady speaks the Turkish language 
fluently, and hastranslated several books into Eng- 
lish, one of which I have read in manuscript; it 
reflects the highest credit on her. I have been 
much benefitted in my literary researches by her 
wonderful talents and profound knowledge. 1 can 
see you are laughing at my enthusiasm; as you have 
so often heard me speak contemptuously of female 
talents. I must confess it has remained for an Amr- 
rican Lapy, in a remote part of the world, to ren- 
der me ashamed of my former opinions. Indeed, 
I remain still under the impression that the females 


of Hurope are not gifted with the same strength of 


intellect as the males. You Americans ate of ano- 
ther growth, and I fancy that the order is reversed, 
and the ladies have the advantage over their coun- 
trymen.” 
. a 

Purtrp, of Macedon, having invited 
Dionysius the younger to dine with him 
at Corinth, attempted to deride the fa- 
ther of his royal guest, because he had 
blended the characters of Prince and Po- 
et, and had employéd his leisure in wri- 
ting odes and tragedies. “How could 
the king find leisure,”’ said Philip, “ to 
write those trifles?” “in those hours,” 
answered Dionysius, “ which you and I 
spend in drunkenness and debauchery.” 





ODD DOWRIES. 

About the year 1770, there was living 
in London, a tradesman, who had dispos- 
ed of cleven daughters in marriage, with 
each of which he gave their weight in 
half pence, as a fortune. The young la- 
dies must have been bulky, for the light- 
est of them weighed /j/ty founds two 


shillings and eight-pence. rg 





Virtue is the greatest ornament of a 
woman, and good sense her best equipage. 


i have, however, had the satisfaction of 
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"HE REPOSITORY. 


“ In its true light, this transient life regard ; 
This is-a state of trial, not reward.” 











FROM THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


hall, Roxborough, Pennsylvania, 
August 9, 1821. 

Dean Howarv—How short-sighted are we mor- 
tals! Little did you orl supposs, when we were 
looking upon that delightful scene which so en- 
chanted us the night previous to my departure, that 
on the following evening I should be at a miserable 
tavern, Tr upon a chair the whole night instead 
of going to ed, because I had not a comfortable 
place to lie in ;and least of all did you expect to re- 
ceive a letter from this part of the world. I, who 
have been so long accustomed to the noisy din of 
the city, can hardly realize the stillness of my pre- 
sent situation, disturbed only by the distant sound 
of a waterfall, and the whispering of the passing 
breeze. . 

Before me, at the distance of one or two hundred 
yards, runs one of the most romantic streams that 
you perhaps ever saw. Almost surrounded by an 
impenetrable forest, and hundreds of feet below the 
level of the ground, it winds its lonely way, seldom 
cut by the keel, ordisturbed by the rude oar. 

This spot was once the asylum of a young, but 
too romantic couple, who fled hither during the 
fever of 1798; not only from pestilence, but from 
the expense of a city life. They loved and were 
poor ; education had refined their minds, but im- 
prudent reading had inflamed their imaginations ; 
and that love, which is the result of mutual esteem, 
founded upon long acquaintance, and cemented by 
the ties of virtuous sentiment, was unknown to 
them. They married clandestinely, and here they 
were determined to live only for each other. 

The husband, however, was compelled to go to 
the city almosteévery day to attend to his business 
there. At first he returned regularly every even- 
ing. But ima short time the ardour of his passion 
was cooled, and many an anxious night did the stiil 
fond wife retire to her couch, not to sleep, but to 
pass it in agony. She murmured not—but with 
silent anguish she sought a better husband, in her 
God, and the consolations of religion. 

On one oceasion she had waited nearly a week 
for the return of her husband—still he came not. 
Determined t@Temain no longer in suspense, she 
left hér dwelling; and, with her little new-born 
infant in her arms,.she set out for thecity, Aftera 
toilsome walk, she arrived there. Where was she 
to look? the streets were deserted ; now and then 
she met a hearse ; perhaps it was bearing the dead 
body of her husband—horrid thought! her inqui- 
ries were answered by rude insults. ‘wo nights 
she slept in some grave-yard ; on the third, almost 
dead with hunget and anxiety, shesunk on the steps 
of aneat looking house, expecting every moment 
to be pushed away. But, on the contrary, she 
heard the door open, she was taken in, she recog- 
nized the voice ofthe nurse who had nourished her 
in infancy ; and there her wretched husband had, a 
few moments before, breathed his last. Entertained 
for some months by her hospitable host, she did 
not long survive her husband; her child was brought 
up in an bumble situation of life, wiich her parents 
would once have despised. 

Thus you have another proof, how important a 
circumstance in life is MARRIAGE. 

— 
JULIA—rTseE sEpucen. 


it was summer’s eve. The watersof the Hudson 
were calm and still as far as the eye could reach in 
the mists of evening, and the moon cast her rays 
upon it and wrapped the thoughts in silence. Ju- 
lia was walking nearthe brink of a rocky precipice, 
and I, unobserved, was standing near, under the 
branches of a noble oak. Her babe was seated on 
a fallen log, innocently playing and prattling with 
her little dog. Julia clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes towards the heavens—her hair hung loose- 
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wwas born about the year 1636. 
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ly about her neck—her dress was negligent and 
mean—she rested her eyes for a moment fondly on 
her child, and then turned them wildly again to- 
wards the heavens, and exclaimed, “Why bas it 
been? Why am I thustreated ? Is there no justice 
in Heaven?” ‘See here, Ma! see here!” inter- 
rupted the babe, as it was looking over the preci- 
pice; its feet slip and it fell !—* My God !” 
exclaimed the mother, and immediately followed. 
I saw their bodies bound from rock to rock, until 
the water received and closed over them, and its 
agitated ripples spread far around. 

I paused. The moon yet rode tranquil in the 
heavens, and the winds were hushed—my thoughts 
wandered from the scene, to happiness that she 
once enjoyed. Once she possessed tender parents 
and a peaceful home; once she was lovely, inno- 
cent, and accomplished, but the deceiver came, and 
she had been seduced. Her parents had been 
brought in sorrow to the grave.—He who had been 
her destroyer yet mingled with the volatile, yet as- 
sociated with the gay, while she was left a desolate, 
yetlovely ruin, to struggle with the world’s cold 
charity, with pinching poverty and cruel want. 
What could have been his sensations when he heard 
the account of her tragic fate, I leave the guilty to 
say. 
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LADY RACHEL RUSSELL, 
Daughter of the earl of Southampton, 
She ap- 
pears to have possessed a truly noble 
mind, a solid understanding, and an ami- 
able and benevolent temper. Her pious 
resignation and religious deportment, 
under the pressune of very deep distress, 
affords a highly instractive example, 
aod an eminent instance of the power of 
Religion to sustain the mind in the great- 
est storms and dangers, when the waves 
of affliction threaten to overwhelm it. 

It is well known, that the husband of 
this lady, William, Lord Russell, was be- 











headed in the reign of Charles the second; | 


that he was a man of great merit; and 
that he sustained the execution of his se- 
vere sentence with christian and invinci- 
ble fortitude. During the period of ber 
illustrious husband’s troubles, she con- 
ducted herself with a mixture of the most 
tender affection and the most surprising 
magnanimity. She appeared in court at 
his trial; and when the attorney-general 
told him “he might employ the band of 
one of his servants in waiting, to take 
notes of the evidence for his use,” lord 
Russell answered, that “he asked none, 
but that of the lady who sat by him.”— 
The spectators, at these words, turned 
their eyes, and beheld the daughter of the 
virtuous Southampton rising up to assist 
her lord in this his utmost distress: a 
thrill of anguish ran through the assem- 
bly. After his condemnation, she threw 
herself at the king’s feet: and pleaded, 
but, alas! in vain, the merits and loyalty 
of her father, in order to save her hus- 
band. 

When the time of separation came, her 
conduct appears to be worthy of the high- 
est admiration; for without a sigh or 
tear, she took her last farewell of ber bus- 
bead, Jhough it might have beun expect- 
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ed, as they were so happy in each other, 
and no wife could possibly surpass her 
in affection, that the torrent of her dis- 
tress would have overflowed its banks, 
and have been too mighty for restraint. 
Lord Russell parted from his lady with 
a composed silence; and, observing how 
greatly she was supported; said, after she 
was gone: “ The bitterness of death is 
now past:” for he loved and esteemed 
her beyond expression. He declared that 
“she had been a great blegsing to him; 
and observed, that he should have been 
miserable, if she had not possessed so 
great maguanimity of spirit, joined to her 
tenderness, as never to have desired him 
to do a base thing to save his life.” He 
said, “ There was a signal providence of 
God, in giving him such a wife, in whom 
were united noble birth and fortune, great 
understanding, great religion, and great 
kindness to himself; but that her beba- 
viour in his extremity exceeded all.” 
After the death of her lord upon the 
scaffold, this excelient woman, encom- 
passed with the darkest clouds of afflic- 
tion, seemed to be absorbed in a religi- 
ous concern to behave properly under the 
afflicting hand of God; and to fulfil the 
duties now devolved upon herself alone, 
in the care, education, disposal, and hap- 
piness, of her children; those living re- 
mains of her Jord, which had been so dear 
to him, and which were, for his sake as 
well as their own, so dear to herself. 











EDUCATION. 








FROM THE REV. MR, BENNETT'S 81 RICTURES ON 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

W by, indeed, had woman her existence, 
but to dignify and ennoble it by such st- 
perior employments? When does she ap- 
pear to so much advantage, as when, sur- 
rounded in her nursery by a treif of prat- 
tlers, she is holding forth the moral page 
for the instruction of one, and pouring 
out the milk of health to invigorate the 
frame and constitution of another? When 
is her snowy bosom half so serene, or 
when thrills it with such an innocent and 
pleasing rapture, as in the silent moments 
of domestic attention, or those attitudes 
of undissembled love? What painter, 
wandering with a creative fancy over the 
all exhaustless riches of nature, can give 
us so enchanting and delightful a picture 
in so elegant a frame? What pleasure 
of the levee, the drawing-room, or mas- 
querade, can vie in flavor with these more 
retired, maternal satisfactions? And 
when can woman ever be said to consult 
the real dignity and happiness of her sex, 
but when she is thus conscientiously dis- 
charging her duty to the man to whom 
she bas plighted, at the altar of God, ber 
vows and affections? 





When you feel dissatisfied with your eir- 
cumstances, look down on those beneath 
you, that you may learn contentment. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











THE MEDLEY. 


POETRY. 








Tux Wirr.—An eloquent author thus describes 
the solacing tenderness of his partner in life’s 
joysand vicissitudes :— 

“Ata time, alas! when every thing displeas- 
ed me, when every object was disgusting, when 
my sufferings had destroyed all the energy and 
vigour of my soul, when grief had shut from my 
streaming eyes the beauties of Nature, and render- 
ed the whole universe a dreary tomb, the kind 
attentions of a wife were capable of conveying 
a secret charm, a silent consolation to my mind. 
Oh ! nothing can render the bowers of retirement 
30 serene and comfortable, or can so sweetly 
soften all our woes, as a conviction that woman 

is not indifferent to our fate.” 





A modern writer gives the following enume- 
ration of the expression of a female eye: the 
glare, the stare, the leer, the sneer, the invita- 
tion, the defiance, the denial, the consent, the 
glance of love, the flash of rage, the sparkling 
of hope, the languishment of softness, the squint 


€ suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and the lustre 


of pleasure. 





A lady having expressed her wonder to Dn. 
Jounson, that Mitrox, who had written so sub- 
lime a poem as Paradise Lost, should have been 
so very inferior to himself in the composition of 
sonhets, the doctor replied, ‘Is it then matter 
of surprise, madam, that the hand which was able 
to scoop a Colossus of the most perfect symmetry 
froma rock, should fail in an attempt to form the 
head of Venus out of a cherry stone ?” 


Mr. Pirr.—Sir Walter Farquhar calling one 
day upon Mr. Pitt, the premier observed him to 
be unusually ruffled, and inquired’ what was the 
matter? ‘Why, to tell you the truth,” replied 
Sir Walter, “I am extremely angry with my daugh- 
ter. She has permitted herself to form an at- 
tachment to a young gentleman, by no means qua- 
lified, in point of rank or fortune, to be my son-in- 
law.”? ‘*Now, let me say one word in the young la- 
dy’s behalf,” returned the minister. ‘Is the young 
man you mention of respectable family ?” ‘* He 
is.” “Is he respectable in himself?” ‘He is.” 
‘*Has he the manners and education of a gen- 
tleman ?” ‘He has.’ ‘Has he an estimable 
character *? “He has.” ‘Why, then, my dear 
Sir Walter, hesitate no longer. You and I are 
well acquainted with the delusions of life. Let 
your daughter follow her own inclinations, since 
they appear to be virtuous, You have had more 
opportunities than I have of knowing the value of 
affection, and ought to respect it. Let the union 
take place, and I will not be unmindful that I 
had the pleasure of recommending it.” The phy- 
sician consented, the lovers were united, and 
the minister soon gave old Sir Walter no cause 
to regret the event.—{ Percy Aneedotes. 





A lady who had made some progress on the pia- 
no, and waose vanity prompted her to shew her 
proficiency on every public occasion, asked ano- 
ther who was sitting by her, if she knew what she 
was playing’ “I do,” answered her friend, “ ho 


play it very often.” “But what is it called *” «* Ze 4 


nol,” returned the other. 


’T'is thine to impart a true relish to joy; 

Thy charms never fude, and thy sweets never cloy. 

BY A FRIEND, ON READING THE PROSPECTUS FOR 
“THE GARLAND.” 


IF its objects I rightly can estimate now, 

For the heart it is solely design’d ; 

Not the transient adornment of vanity’s brow, 
But a lasting solace to the mind: 








May its blossoms bloom gaily, through sunshine and 
showers, 
Stillretaining their verdure and grace ; 
The cheering companions of life’s fleeting ‘ours, 
Yielding joys which no ills can efface. 


FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR. 
THE PIONEERS. 

We had just finished “The Pioneers,” and were 
about mustering up some phrase.of compliment, 
that should express our admiration of the book, 
and the feelings with which we closed the second 
volume, when a chap, who occasionally furnishes 
us with verses, handed in the following for inser- 
tion. “It referred,” he said, “to the good 
wishes which Elizabeth manifested, in the last 
chapter, for the welfare of ‘* Leather Stocking,” 
when he signified, at the grave of the Indian, his 
determination to quit the settlements of men for 
the unexplored forests of the west ; and when, 
whistling for his dogs, with his rifle on his shoul- 
der, and his pack on his back, he left the village 
of Templeton.” 


Far away from the bi!!-side, the lake and the hamlet, 
The rock and the brook, and yon meadow so gay, 
From the foot-path that winds by the side of the 
streamlet, 
From his but and the grav@of his friend, far away; 
He has gone where the footsteps of man never ven- 
tur’d, 
Where the gloom of the wild-tangled forest is cen- 
ter’d, 
Where no beam of the sun or the sweet moon has 
enter’d, 
No bleodhound has rous’d up the deer with his 
bay. 


He has left the green valley, for paths where the 
bison 
Roams thro’ the prairies and leaps o’er the flood; 
Where the snake in the swamp sucks its deadliest 
poison, 
And the cat of the mountain keeps watch for its 
food. 
But the leaf shall be greener, the sky shall be purer, 
The eye shall be clearer, the rifle be surer, 
And stronger the arm of the fearless endurer, 
Who trusts naught but heaven in his way thro’ 
the wood. 


Light be the heart of the poor lonely wanderer, 
Firm be his step through each wearisome mile, 

Far from the cruel man, far from the plunderer, 
Far from the track of the mean and the vile. 

And when death with the last of its terrors assails 

him, 

And all but the last throb of memory fails him, 

He’ll think of the friend far away that-bewails him, 
And light up the cold touch of death with a smile. 


And there shall the dew shed its sweetnessand lustre, 

There for his pall shall the oak leaves be spread; 

The sweet-brier shall bloom, and the wild grape 
shall cluster, 

And o’er him the leaves of the ivy be shed. 
There shall they mix with the fern and the heather, 
There shall the young eagle shed its first feather, 
The wolves with his wild-dogs shall lie down to- 

gether, 

And mourn o’er the spot where the hunter is laid. 








Beauties in vain their charming eyes may roll, 





Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 


* 


‘* PROM GRAVE TO @aY.” 


EDWARD MOORE, THE POET. 


Mr. Moore married a lady of the name of Hamilton, 
daughter of the table-decker to the princesses, 
She had a poetical turn, and is said to haye as- 
sisted her husband in writing his plays. The 
following specimen of her poetry was handed 
about before their marriage. It is addressed to 
the daughter of the famous Stephen Duck : 


You will wonder, my Duck, at the fault I must own, 
Your Jenny of late is quite covetous growr ! 
Her millions, though Fortune should lavishly pour, 
Yet still 1 were wretched if I had not Moore. 


As gay as I am, could I spend half my days 

In dances and op’ras, assemblies and plays ; 

Her fate your poor Jenny with tears would deplore, 
For, alas! my dear girl, what are these without 
Moore. 


’Tis the same thing with matters, with money, with 


men, 
(And I think I shall never be happy again,) 
I’ve danglers, I’ve prattlers, I’ve lovers full score, 
And yet, like true woman, I sigh for one Moore. 


Mamma, she cries “Jenny, why all this ado ? 

“You may have a husband, you know child, or two,” 
But I pouted, I whimper’d, I fretted, I swore, 

I would not have one, if I could not have Moore. 


The Baron (poor devil) has just now been here, 
| And has offer’d to settle eight hundred a year ; 
But I answer’d the fellow, as I’ve answer’d a’score, 
You kbow that wont do, sir, for I must have Moore. 


For all this bravado, I vow and protest, ss 
That av’rice ne’er yet had a seat in my breast > “ 
For, I swear, I’d not envy the miser his store, 

So Ihad but enough for myself and one Moore. 


Yet I think I’m as wise as some folks I could name, 

I but worship that idol which others adore, 

For they who have thousands would gladly bave 
foore. 


You’l! wonder, my girl, who this dear one can be, 
Whose merits have made such a conquest of me :— 
You may guess at his name, for I toldeyou before, 
It begins with an M, but I dare not Say Moore. 





MY ROSE, MY RING, AND BRAID OF HAIR. 
I would not give this rose Phold 
For a bright chain of burnished gold— 
No, not for diamonds, richer far 
In brilliance, than yon brilliant star— 
For oh, itis the pledge of love, 
Of trembling, dear, delightful love, 
And it will deck my hair so gay, 
When New-¥ear comes—my wedding day ! 


I would not give this ring I wear, 

For crowns of jewels, rich and rare, 

No, not for all the land between 

St. Mary’s and our village green— 

For this, too, is the pledge of love, 

Of fervent, fond, devoted love— 

And it shall deck my hand so gay, 

When New-Year brings my wedding day: 


I would not give this braid of hair, 
For all the gems that monarchs wear, 
No, not if it would purchase all 

The blooms in glory’s coronal, 

For this, too, is the pledge of love— 
Of tender, youthful, constant love— 
And oh, how I shall love to wear 
My rose, my ring, and braid of hair. 





Extempore by Lord Lyttleton to Lady Brown. 
When I was young and debonair, 
The brownest nymph to me was fair ; 
But now I’m old, and wiser grown, 





The fairest nymph to me is Brown. 


Tho’ the fools! despise, dare to censure my fame, ~ 
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